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No. 4.] REVIEWS. 709 

Reports upon Railway Commissions, Railway Rate Grievances, 
and Regulative Legislation. By S. J. McLean. Ottawa, Canada, 
S. E. Dawson, Government Printer, 1902. — 79 pp. 

This pamphlet contains two reports by Professor McLean to the 
Canadian Minister of Railways. The first, submitted in February, 
1899, discusses the regulative policy of various countries and applies 
their experience to Canada's needs. The second, which bears date 
of January 17, 1902, concerns itself mainly with rate grievances and 
renews the suggestions of the earlier report. The testimony upon 
which the second report is based has unfortunately not been pub- 
lished, and a critical examination is impossible. But the reader 
feels in the perusal of this brief summary that he is reviewing the 
history of United States railroads. What our Western railroads 
experienced in the early years of scanty settlement and apparent 
railroad oppression, is now to a considerable extent the experience 
of the Canadian Northwest ; and the sections industrially further 
advanced, as the Pacific Coast and the Province of Ontario, are 
struggling with many of our present problems. Some of these are 
of direct interest to us, as they are concerned with American compe- 
tition. There appear, for example, to be numerous complaints that 
the Canadian Pacific levies higher charges upon shipments to Pacific 
Coast points than are imposed to points further south in the United 
States — a practice which the road justifies by calling attention to 
the greater volume of traffic, easier grades and lower cost of opera- 
tion upon American lines. It is difficult, without the evidence, to 
reconcile these complaints with the differentials steadily maintained 
by the Canadian Pacific in its competition with American roads. 
Ontario has our import rate problem. American products are 
brought into Canada at lower rates than are given to Canadian 
products of like nature, and shipments from the United States pass 
through Canada to the seaboard at rates that are not open to home 
products seeking the same destination. The contentions in both 
cases seem to be supported by evidence and admitted by the rail- 
ways concerned, and both seem to be more or less beyond the control 
of Canadian authority. 

The report covers such familiar subjects as classification, distribu- 
tive rates, car-lot vs. less than car-lot rates, excessive rates and dis- 
criminations, competitive vs. non-competitive traffic, minimum weights, 
rebates and transcontinental traffic. 

The investigation, which discloses so many grievances with little 
apparent means of remedy, concludes with the recommendation that 
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a railway commission patterned after that of the United States, but 
profiting by the unfortunate experience of both the English and 
American bodies, shall supersede the existing Railway Committee. 
This Railway Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Minister of Railways and Canals and certain members of the Cabi- 
net, possesses power to hear complaints regarding rates and discrimi- 
nations and oversees traffic arrangements. No company may levy 
rates which have not received its approval. Being obliged to remain 
in Ottawa, it permits the submission of grievances by letter and 
does not compel the complainant to appear either in person or by 
attorney. If the complainant fails to make out his case, the costs 
are paid by the government, provided he has acted in good faith. 
The committee is generally supposed to be at least as efficient as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Yet Professor McLean urges a 
change, on the ground that the committee consists of political officers 
whose tenure is uncertain, who lack technical training and whose 
political duties oblige them to hear all complaints in Ottawa, with 
the result that the committee is of no value to the distant sections of 
the country, which are most in need of relief. The author urges, as 
a lesson from English and American experience, that the powers of the 
proposed commission be carefully defined ; he recommends that inas- 
much as the matters to be dealt with are administrative rather than 
judicial, the decisions of the commission shall be final, subject only 
to appeal to the Governor in Council; that one member shall be 
skilled in law and one in the railway business ; and that all shall 
enjoy a life tenure. The wisdom of the last proposal is, to say the 
least, questionable, in view of the expressed intention that the com- 
mission shall be a non-judicial body. 

The indifferent success of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can hardly strengthen the author's appeal for a Canadian commis- 
sion, yet it cannot be doubted that much good might be accomplished 
by a body of this character which should seek in the right spirit to 
remove misunderstandings between shipper and carrier. The author 
does well, however, to remind his readers at the conclusion of his 
report that " no species of regulation can remove all the complaints 
that have arisen." 

It is to be regretted that no mention is made of the Intercolonial 
Railway, owned and operated by the Dominion Government. Doubt- 
less, for obvious reasons, Professor McLean was not instructed to inves- 
tigate the workings of this melancholy but illuminating experiment. 

Dartmouth College. Frank Haigh Dixon ' 



